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FOREWORD 


COLLECTING  as  a means  to  carry  forward  the  human 
quest  for  learning  is  an  experience  shared  by  dealers,  private 
collectors  and  the  staffs  of  public  collections.  At  a moment  at 
which  rare  books  and  pictures  are  being  drawn  to  the  United 
States  in  a generation  of  great  wealth  and  strong  collecting  im- 
pulses, it  seems  appropriate  to  look  at  one  area  of  collecting 
through  the  eyes  of  a private  collector,  a curator  and  a dealer. 
Each  naturally  represents  a somewhat  different  point  of  view, 
yet  together  they  also  speak  for  a wide  community  of  interests. 
Shared  among  collectors  is  a reach  for  new  knowledge  and  new 
opportunities.  Shared,  too,  is  a store  of  information  and  insight. 

Arthur  Vershbow  and  his  wife  have  been  collecting  rare 
books,  prints,  drawings  and  watercolors  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  They  are  scholarly  collectors,  and  their  studies  and  new 
acquisitions  offer  them  a way  to  new  ideas  and  new  areas  of 
knowledge.  A kindred  interest  is  shared  byR.E.  Lewis,  distin- 
guished member  of  the  small  circle  of  international  printsellers, 
and  by  Sinclair  Hitchings,  Keeper  of  Prints  at  the  Boston  Public 
Library  during  the  past  seven  years.  We  publish  their  essays  as  a 
contribution  to  the  collector’s  world  (and  the  collector’s  li- 
brary) of  ideas  and  practical  experience. 

Philip  J.  McNiff 

Director,  Boston  Public  Library 
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ARTHUR  VERSHBOW 


A Collector’s  View 
of  Print  Collecting  Today 


M U C H has  been  written  about  why  one  collects,  and  physi- 
cians  of  the  mind  have  studied  and  grouped  collectors.  More 
collectors  than  less  would  seem  to  be  of  the  type  that  place  their 
shoes  parallel  before  retiring,  and  much  analysis  has  been  given 
to  problems  of  insecurity  and  repressions.  This  is  a subject  the 
collector  himself  would  be  wise  not  to  pursue. 

More  seriously,  though — George  Sampson,  the  literary  his- 
torian, wrote  in  1941,  “We  live  in  an  age  of  specialism,  when 
people  are  required  to  know  more  and  more  about  less  and  less. 
We  have  conquered  space  and  lost  spaciousness.  But  there  is  a 
remedy.  The  mind  can  expatiate  in  history  and  broaden  its 
range  over  a wide  field  of  human  achievement.”  I,  myself,  a 
mechanical  engineer,  have  found  Sampson’s  statement  to  be 
most  sound  and  in  particular  have  found  that  the  work  of  over 
500  years  of  printmakers  offers  in  one  way  such  a breadth  of 
range. 

There  are  a number  of  aspects  of  print  collecting  that  make  it 
a fascinating  experience  for  the  enthusiast  but  cause  great  confu- 
sion for  the  beginner.  The  variety  of  media,  the  multiple  nature 
of  prints  and  the  quality  of  impression  are  particular  problems. 
I have  seen  many  people  start  in  the  field  and  then  rapidly  back 
away.  As  for  most  of  the  public,  and  I’m  including  most  of  the 
art  collecting  world,  there  reigns  absolute  confusion  which  re- 
sults in  disinterest  in  the  whole  field.  Often  the  public’s  interest 
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is  stimulated  by  articles  showing  rises  in  the  values  of  prints. 
The  New  York  Times  in  its  New  Years  Day  financial  section 
usually  reviews  the  prices  of  various  commodities — paintings, 
diamonds,  French  furniture,  antimony,  mercury,  porcelain,  etc. 
This  year  they  gave  a full  page  to  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  old 
Master  prints.  They  showed  graphs  relating  values  of  prints  to 
values  of  paintings  and  shares  of  common  stocks.  Since  1952 
prints  by  Diirer  have  risen  1700%,  Goya  1400%,  Brueghel  the 
Elder  2400%,  Piranesi  1250%,  Canaletto  2000%,  and  Rem- 
brandt 2300%.  The  writer  of  the  article  commendably  dis- 
cussed quality  and  stated  that  Rembrandt’s  Jan  Lutma  brought 
$8400  in  good  condition  and  $67.20  in  poor  condition.  Right 
here  you  can  see  the  potential  investor  getting  frightened  over 
such  a price  disparity.  There  is  no  problem  of  quadty  of  im- 
pression on  a stock  certificate  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey. 
But  the  climax  of  the  article  was  reached  in  the  illustrations 
chosen  from  the  work  of  Goya,  Rembrandt,  Diirer  and  Brueg- 
hel. What  prints  were  chosen?  Not  prints  at  all,  but  famous 
paintings  of  each  master.  The  gentleman  writing  the  article 
evidently  didn’t  know  the  difference. 

The  word  “print”  itself  causes  great  confusion — there  is  a print 
of  a photograph — there  is  a print  of  the  Mona  Lisa  which  is 
really  a photographic  reproduction.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  solve  this  by  the  use  of  such  infelicitous  terms  as  “graphics”. 

However,  the  confusion  is  really  grounded  in  historical  fact. 
Prints  from  the  fifteenth  century  on  have  borne  a very  close 
relation  to  printing  and  the  printing  of  books.  Prints  and  books 
have  one  great  thing  in  common — their  multiple  nature.  Mar- 
shall McLuhan  has  written  much  on  the  revolutionary  impact 
of  printing  which  began  in  the  fifteenth  century.  William  Ivins, 
the  late  curator  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Print  Room, 
pointed  out  in  his  book  Prints  and  Visual  Communication  that 
the  origin  of  prints  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  as  revolutionary 
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as  the  printing  of  books  itself — and  in  a way,  more  so.  Prior  to 
printing,  all  books  were  manuscripts,  i.e.,  hand  written.  The 
cost  of  copying  them  was  less  than  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
paper  or  vellum  (the  scribes  and  monks  were  obviously  un- 
unionized) and  so  it  was  possible  for  the  scholar  to  have  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  these  hand-written  books. 

However,  until  the  invention  of  prints,  it  was  not  possible  to 
reproduce  a picture  accurately.  Hence  the  early  prints  found 
very  rapid  use  in  the  dissemination  of  ideas — first  of  all  religious 
ideas,  and  then  for  astronomy,  medicine,  architecture  and  mili- 
tary engineering  among  other  subjects.  The  greatest  storehouse 
of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  prints  is  found  in  the  books  of 
the  period.  The  Florentines,  unlike  the  more  practical  Vene- 
tians, rejected  in  the  early  decades,  prints  and  printed  books. 
They  preferred  the  more  aristocratic  (limited)  forms  of  manu- 
scripts, paintings  and  drawings.  George  Sarton  has  pointed  out 
that  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  worked  in  Florence,  made  his  one 
great  mistake  in  ignoring  the  greatest  invention  of  the  time — 
printing  and  prints.  As  a result,  almost  no  one  got  to  know  of 
Leonardo’s  inventions  and  the  inventions  were  never  put  to  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Venetian  printing  presses,  with  those  of 
other  cities,  helped  to  educate  much  of  Europe. 

This  aspect  of  print  collecting — its  tie  to  the  world  of  ideas — 
has  been  a particular  source  of  pleasure  to  me.  Only  painting 
can  approach  prints  in  this — but  it  is  prints  that  really  influenced 
the  masses  of  people.  There  were  no  museums  in  Shakespeare’s 
day,  and  the  only  paintings  he  could  see  were  in  churches  and 
in  some  public  buildings.  The  princely  collectors  of  paintings 
didn’t  often  invite  the  common  man  to  their  palaces.  Most  pic- 
tures Shakespeare  saw  were  prints — and  very  often  those  prints 
used  as  book  illustrations.  We  are  here  today  in  a great  store- 
house of  man’s  ideas — the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  Wiggin 
Print  Collection  is  an  integral  part  of  this  world  of  ideas — not 
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merely  an  adjoining  fme  arts  cabinet.  From  Diirer  to  Goya 
to  Rowlandson,  Daumier  and  Lautrec,  this  collection  reflects 
man’s  ideas  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time  as  in- 
terpreted by  its  greatest  artists. 

From  the  original  didactic  purposes,  artists  soon  found  that 
prints  offered  new  media  in  which  to  express  their  aesthetic 
concepts.  Woodcutting,  engraving,  etching  and  later,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  lithography,  offered  their  own  intrinsic 
qualities.  They  are  media  to  exploit  in  themselves.  When  Rem- 
brandt etched,  and  then  added  drypoint,  he  was  in  a world 
apart  from  his  paintings  and  drawings.  Rembrandt  expressed 
many  of  his  finest  artistic  concepts  in  prints  much  as  Beethoven 
expressed  some  of  his  profoundest  ideas  in  string  quartets.  Much 
of  the  public  still  does  not  realize  that  prints  are  an  art  form 
with  intrinsic  and  unique  qualities  and  not  a poor  man’s  substi- 
tute for  paintings.  There  is  hope  that  this  misconception  can  be 
corrected.  After  all,  most  people  do  realize  that  Beethoven 
wrote  his  string  quartets  for  their  own  possibilities  of  expres- 
siveness and  not  for  impoverished  musical  groups  which  could 
only  afford  to  hire  four  performers,  when  they  really  wanted  to 
hire  ioo  performers  and  play  a symphony.  Indeed,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  prints  bears  many  analogies  to  the  enjoyment  of  cham- 
ber music  in  its  intimate  qualities. 

My  wife  and  I have  been  collecting  prints  for  over  fifteen 
years.  We  have  been  especially  interested  in  artists  who  reflect 
their  times,  particularly  Callot,  Goya,  Daumier  and  Beckmann. 
We  have  also  been  interested  in  artists  in  whose  work  fantasy 
plays  a large  part — mannerists  such  as  Boyvin  and  Jamnitzer, 
and  later  on  to  Tiepolo,  Piranesi  and  Odilon  Redon.  These 
artists  represent  the  world  of  ideas  discussed  previously  but 
have  also  greatly  exploited  the  possibilities  of  the  print  media 
for  their  own  aesthetic  qualities.  Callot  was  one  of  the  first  to 
make  artistic  use  of  etching  at  a time  when  engraving  predom- 
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mated.  Goya’s  expressiveness  was  heightened  much  by  the  light 
and  shade  effects  made  possible  by  aquatint.  Redon,  one  of  the 
supreme  lithographers,  brought  forth  much  of  his  symbolist 
dream  world  through  his  skill  in  the  use  of  this  sensitive  me- 
dium. 

I would  now  like  to  speak  of  quality,  originality,  rarity  and 
cost,  all  of  which  are  inextricably  interwoven  in  any  considera- 
tion of  print  collecting. 

The  ability  to  judge  quality  in  prints  comes  only  as  a result  of 
a great  deal  of  contact  with  the  prints  themselves — at  print 
rooms,  dealers’  and  fellow  collectors’.  Quality  standards  for 
prints  are  much  higher  than  those  for  drawings  or  paintings — 
and  for  a very  special  reason — namely  that  a print  exists  in 
more  than  one  copy.  A Diirer  drawing  will  be  much  desired 
even  with  several  holes — or  with  some  of  the  actual  drawing 
cut  away.  It  is  a unique  object  and  one  must  take  it  as  it  is.  A 
Diirer  print  in  such  condition  is  almost  worthless — quality  of 
impression  and  physical  condition  make  a tremendous  differ- 
ence in  prints.  A collector  will  pass  by  a poor  impression  be- 
cause he  has  hopes  of  a better  one  becoming  available.  If  the 
print  is  extremely  rare  and  almost  approaching  uniqueness,  then 
standards  of  quality  may  well  be  lowered  by  the  collector. 

Rarity  is  another  fascinating  subject  and  one  over  which  a 
collector  never  ceases  to  puzzle.  It  is  well  known  that  rarity  has 
a powerful  influence  on  price.  Of  course,  the  rare  item  must  be 
desirable  and  desired  to  begin  with.  There  are  many  uninterest- 
ing prints  which  no  one  wants,  no  matter  how  rare.  This  also 
leads  to  the  question  of  limited  editions — natural  and  artificial. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  limited 
editions  and  the  custom  of  hand-signing  prints,  as  well.  Up  to 
this  time  this  practice  did  not  exist.  There  are  no  hand-signed 
or  numbered  Diirers,  Rembrandts  or  Goyas.  We  do  know  from 
various  records  that  certain  items  were  made  in  specific  quanti- 
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ties — Goya’s  Caprichos  was  issued  in  just  over  300  copies — 
which  is  probably  what  he  thought  he  could  sell — but  actually 
there  is  such  information  on  only  a handful  of  prints  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  We  know  that  most  Schon- 
gauers  have  survived  in  only  five  to  fifteen  impressions  and 
Hercules  Seghers  in  only  one  or  two  impressions.  How  many 
actually  were  made  will  never  be  known.  Most  Daumier  litho- 
graphs were  probably  made  in  over  1000  impressions  and  large 
quantities  of  most  of  them  have  survived.  Odilon  Redon  was 
one  of  the  first  to  limit  his  editions  and  most  run  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  impressions.  When  is  the  limitation  for  quality  and 
when  is  it  for  artificial  rarity?  I’ve  energetically  collected  both 
Daumier  and  Redon.  Redon  is  a fascinating  and  fine  artist — but 
Daumier  is  among  the  really  great  artists  of  all  time,  and  yet  a 
Redon  lithograph  today  costs  10  to  20  times  as  much  as  a 
Daumier.  Redon  was  a meticulous  printmaker  but  I’m  sure 
more  impressions  could  have  been  made  without  sacrifice  of 
quality. 

Our  century’s  advances  in  technology  have  done  much  to 
change  the  nature  of  print  production.  Printmakers  have  many 
new  techniques  available,  but  also  the  techniques  of  mechanical 
production  in  the  printing  media  have  advanced  to  a remark- 
able degree.  Mechanical  color  printing  is  superb.  Machine  color 
lithography  has  been  perfected  to  such  a degree  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a workshop  such  as  Mourlot’s  in  Paris  approaches  hand 
lithography  in  quality.  Mourlot’s  machine  lithographs  printed 
in  journals  such  as  Verve  and  Derriere  le  Miroir  have  often  been 
removed  from  these  periodicals,  framed  and  sold  as  original 
lithographs.  There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  selling 
machine  lithographs  if  honestly  presented  and  suitably  priced 
but  many  purchasers  of  these  have  been  put  off  from  the  seem- 
ingly complex  field  of  print  collecting  after  they  discover  that 
they  have  been  exploited. 
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Another  problem  in  originality  has  been  to  what  extent  the 
hand  of  the  artist  is  actually  involved  with  the  print.  The  biog- 
raphers of  Picasso  and  Chagall  record  that  these  artists  often 
come  to  a great  print  studio,  draw  on  a stone,  woodblock,  etc. 
and  then  leave.  Everything  else  from  this  point  on  to  the  fmal 
printing  is  done  by  technicians.  Many  of  today’s  leading  print- 
makers  have  reacted  to  this  by  forming  workshops  which  ap- 
proach the  early  centuries  of  printmaking  in  the  use  of  hand 
techniques. 

What  can  one  collect  today?  First  and  foremost  are  contem- 
porary prints  which  are  really  one  of  today’s  vigorous  art  forms. 
As  to  the  prints  of  earlier  times — when  my  wife  and  I began  to 
collect,  many  desirable  groups  of  prints  could  already  be  seen 
only  in  museums.  Florentine  engravings,  Hercules  Seghers, 
William  Blake’s  colored  prints  were  already  then  essentially 
unavailable  to  any  collector.  Since  that  time,  the  prints  of  many 
other  artists  have  become  very  scarce  and  if  they  should  appear, 
command  almost  prohibitive  prices — Schongauer  engravings, 
Mantegna  engravings  and  Goya  lithographs  are  examples.  Oth- 
ers such  as  Munch,  Gauguin,  Degas  have  become  very  dear 
though  not  impossible  to  fmd.  On  the  other  hand,  Callot,  Dau- 
mier, Piranesi  are  still  reasonable  in  price  and  relatively  avail- 
able. There  are  large  areas  in  which  to  collect  in  the  Italian 
seventeenth  century  and  French  sixteenth  century.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  recently  to  many  of  the  lesser  known 
nineteenth-century  printmakers  and  also  to  art  nouveau  prints 
and  posters. 

As  to  the  collecting  process  itself  with  its  problems  of  taste, 
scholarship,  quality  and  rarity,  experience  is  of  course  the  essen- 
tial factor.  At  print  rooms,  one’s  discrimination  is  developed, 
areas  of  potential  collecting  may  be  discovered  and  the  essential 
bibliographical  data  can  be  consulted.  Fellow  collectors  inspire 
one’s  enthusiasm  and  offer  stories  of  successes  and  mistakes,  and 
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of  course  it  is  the  dealers  that  the  collector  needs  so  as  to  actually 
make  a collection.  It  is  most  important  to  frequent  reliable 
dealers  who  can  be  trusted  to  represent  a print  accurately.  From 
my  own  experience,  the  energy  expended  in  antique  shops 
rarely  has  brought  results.  I did  once  fmd  a complete  set  of 
Hiroshige’s  Fifty-three  Stations  of  the  Tokaido  Road  in  an  antique 
shop  for  $5.00.  Fourteen  years  has  not  brought  a comparable 
triumph,  but  hope  springs  eternal. 

The  greatest  bargains  one  finds  are  those  prints,  purchased  at  a 
time  when  they  were  not  generally  desired,  trusting  one’s  own 
judgment  as  to  their  true  merits.  I11  1954,  almost  any  of  the 
prints  of  Redon,  Beckmann,  Kandinsky  or  Kokoschka  could 
have  been  purchased  for  about  $5  to  $40  each.  There  certainly 
are  equivalent  prints  of  artists  of  merit  available  today. 

When  one  looks  back  at  mistakes,  I think  most  collectors 
would  agree  that  the  sins  of  omission  are  regretted  far  more 
than  the  sins  of  commission.  My  wife  and  I recently  made  a list 
of  boners — in  two  columns  entitled  “His”  and  “Hers”.  In  both 
columns  almost  all  the  mistakes  turned  out  to  be  the  prints  we 
didn’t  buy  rather  than  those  we  did  buy. 

Also,  when  one  looks  at  a print,  the  fact  that  it  was  bought  at 
a bargain  doesn’t  change  its  aesthetic  qualities.  In  other  words,  I 
have  found  it  more  satisfying  to  buy  one  print  I really  wanted 
and  pay  top  price  than  to  buy  three  or  four  prints  I half  wanted 
merely  because  they  seemed  to  be  bargains. 

I mentioned  before  that  we  have  been  for  many  years  in  a 
continually  rising  market  for  all  works  of  art.  There  are  more 
and  more  collectors,  both  private  and  public,  competing  for  an 
ever-dwindling  supply.  In  this  rising  market  there  is  an  inter- 
esting psychological  complication  for  the  collector.  Where  fif- 
teen years  ago,  one  could  buy  a complete  set  of  Beckmann’s 
ten  prints  called  “Jahrmarkt”  for  $ 100  or  $10  a print,  the  most 
recent  price  has  been  in  excess  of  $4000  or  $400  a print.  It  is 
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difficult  for  a collector  to  pay  $400  today  for  a Beckmann 
when  he  was  able  to  purchase  one  some  years  ago  for  $10.  Thus 
the  collector  has  to  face  the  problem  of  becoming  a prisoner  of 
his  past.  I personally  have  been  able  to  make  this  agonizing  re- 
appraisal and  readjustment  in  the  case  of  some  artists  but  not  in 
the  case  of  others.  I suppose  this  shows  which  artists  I really 
like  best. 

To  conclude,  I’m  afraid  that  all  I’ve  said  may  have  conveyed 
the  impression  that  print  collecting  is  a fairly  solemn  affair.  I 
would  hope  to  communicate  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  and 
excitement  of  print  collecting — not  only  in  the  prints  them- 
selves— but  in  the  company  of  enthusiastic  curators,  dealers  and 
fellow  collectors. 
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SINCLAIR  H.  HITCHINGS 


Prints  as  a Public  Resource 


It’s  a not-very-well-understood  fact  that  collecting  is  a means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  Almost  all  of  us  collect  in  the  accumu- 
lating sense,  but  if  we  end  up  with  a garish  house  full  of  shoddy- 
furniture  and  meaningless  bric-a-brac,  we  haven’t  learned  much 
along  the  way. 

What  libraries  and  museums  have  collected  in  the  past  is  now 
part  of  our  common  stock  for  enjoyment  and  education.  Their 
current  collecting  efforts  are  pretty  much  taken  for  granted, 
except  when  a rare  book  or  painting  is  bought  at  auction  at  a 
record  price. 

And  yet,  above  all,  collecting  is  an  adventure  in  self-educa- 
tion. You  have  to  learn  something  yourself  before  you  can 
share  it  with  others.  You  make  mistakes,  you  make  some  acqui- 
sitions which  give  you  lasting  pleasure;  you  study,  and  you  see 
more  and  know  more  as  time  goes  on.  In  this  business,  book- 
learning helps,  but  seeing  is  knowing.  You  learn  a lot  about  the 
art  of  seeing. 

At  home,  I like  to  think  that  the  extremely  modest  picture 
collecting  of  our  family  is  an  evolutionary  process.  Some  of  the 
pictures  on  our  walls  will  stay  in  place  only  six  months  or  a 
year.  Then  they  have  nothing  more  to  give,  and  down  they 
come.  We  have  learned  something  about  quality,  and  about 
ourselves.  Other  pictures  we  enjoy  now  will  hopefully,  prob- 
ably, still  be  in  our  home  thirty  years  hence. 
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The  Boston  Public  Library’s  collection  of  prints,  however, 
and  perhaps  most  public  collections,  seem  to  call  for  a more 
conservative  philosophy.  The  men  who  collect  for  public  insti- 
tutions can’t  be  infallible,  but  they  can  certainly  be  professional 
— practised,  expert,  alert  as  much  as  they  can  make  themselves. 
All  of  us  who  collect — dealers,  private  collectors,  librarians, 
museum  directors,  curators — want  to  arrive  at  that  point,  and 
most  of  us  are  likely  to  have  fun  and  acquire  some  enlighten- 
ment in  the  process. 

The  printseller,  the  private  collector  and  the  curator  each 
have  points  of  vantage.  The  printseller  is  stationed  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  acquiring  good  things  is  every  bit  as  important  to 
him  as  selling  them.  He  has  the  good  fortune  to  see  many  rare 
and  unique  works  of  art  which  emerge  from  one  private  collec- 
tion and  quickly  go  into  another. 

The  private  collector  has  the  opportunity  to  build  a collec- 
tion which  will  enlarge  his  own  capacities  and  at  the  same  time 
express  his  personal  tastes.  Whether  you  collect  furniture,  or 
paintings,  or  prints,  or  porcelain,  or  all  these  and  more,  the 
opportunity  to  stretch  mind  and  knowledge  is  there.  “We  en- 
joy many  ways  of  seeing  and  painting,  none  of  which  we  claim 
to  be  the  right  way,”  wrote  Duncan  Phillips.  He  and  his  wife, 
he  felt,  possessed  “a  catholicity  of  tastes  and  a multiplicity  of  in- 
terests. Yet  we  believe  that  there  is  a certain  creative  unity  in  all 
the  variety,  such  a unity  as  would  no  less  be  true  of  other  private 
collections  of  comprehensive  scope  and  personal  tastes.  . . .” 

That  kind  of  unity,  in  a highly  personal  sense,  will  not  exist 
in  a public  collection  which  reflects  the  interests  of  a number  of 
people,  including  private  collectors  who  gave  to  the  collection 
and  curators  who  worked  to  build  it  as  well.  But  there  are 
unities  within  the  collection  which  can  be  discovered  by  the 
student,  and  sometimes  certain  unities  are  imposed  by  the  poli- 
cies of  the  curator. 
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Curators  work  in  the  presence  of  more  printed  information 
— in  books,  catalogues,  pamphlets,  files,  ephemera — than  the 
dealer  or  private  collector  may  always  possess  in  the  gallery  or 
at  home.  These  resources  are  one  of  the  things  public  collections 
have  to  offer.  A curator  also  works  in  a shared  enterprise,  as  one 
of  the  succession  of  people  who  make  an  institution.  It  is  fasci- 
nating to  me,  as  curator  of  the  Wiggin  Collection,  to  know 
something  about  the  collecting  experiences  of  Albert  Wiggin, 
and  to  see  the  impact  on  the  Library’s  print  room  of  later  gifts 
and  bequests  by  Lee  Friedman,  Louis  Black,  and  others.  Arthur 
Heintzelman’s  collecting  efforts  are  a story  in  themselves — a 
very  exciting  one,  and  all  the  more  impressive  because  the 
nineteen  fifties  were  hard  years  of  almost  no  budget  for  the 
print  room.  Many  opportunities  had  to  be  passed  by,  yet 
through  discernment,  and  devotion  to  his  work,  Mr.  Heintzel- 
man  continued  to  bring  outstanding  works  into  the  collection. 
I share  his  interests  in  many  different  artists  and  areas  of  art,  but 
I have  also  undertaken  some  new  collecting  enterprises.  And  I 
have  had  to  do  some  additional  thinking  about  this  collection’s 
usefulness. 

How  do  you  measure  a public  collection’s  usefulness?  You 
might  say  that  the  collection  is  a storehouse  of  art,  of  expression, 
of  civilization  itself.  This  is  true,  but  unfortunately  storehouses 
can  be  merely  warehouses.  It  might  also  be  tempting  to  say  that 
this  or  that  public  collection  is  better  known  in  distant  places 
than  at  home,  but  frankly,  usefulness,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home.  With  this  in  mind,  we  work  to  intensify  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  Library’s  print  collection  can  make  to  life  in  Bos- 
ton. As  a starter,  we  decided  to  do  business,  whenever  possi- 
ble, in  Boston.  This  is  not  quite  as  obvious  as  it  sounds.  For 
many,  home  seems  all  too  familiar,  the  rainbow  arches  over 
the  horizon,  and  quite  apart  from  the  lure  of  the  distant  and  less 
known,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  New  York,  London 
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and  Paris,  not  Boston,  are  the  art  centers  of  the  western  world. 

We  might  have  found  a meagre,  mediocre  art  market  in 
Boston,  with  little  that  seemed  appropriate  to  the  Library’s  col- 
lections. Instead  we  found  an  extremely  rewarding  center  for 
collecting.  Superb  works  of  art  go  through  Boston  every  year. 
Many  of  them  fmd  their  way  on  to  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cleveland  or  Los  Angeles,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  they’re  in- 
visible or  unavailable  during  the  time  they’re  here. 

We  also  decided  to  prowl  around  and  see  what  artistic  activi- 
ty takes  place  in  Boston.  We  are  still  learning,  but  this  much 
we  know:  out  of  a large  number  of  artists  here,  some  are  pro- 
ducing works  of  real  quality.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  may  be  able  to  stage  a show  just  of  contemporary 
drawings  by  a number  of  Boston  artists. 

The  Library’s  Print  Department  has  other  interests  in  Boston. 
It  is  interested  in  giving  encouragement  in  the  field  of  collecting, 
for  if  Boston  ever  became  a city  without  able  art  dealers  and 
art  collectors,  it  would  be  far  less  a center  of  learning,  stim- 
ulus and  new  ideas. 

We  are  interested,  too,  in  the  pictorial  record  of  Boston  life, 
in  all  that  pictures  can  tell  of  the  style  and  atmosphere  and 
character  of  the  city.  A city  is  a hive,  an  intricate  weaving  to- 
gether of  many  occupations,  many  philosophies,  yet  instead  of 
being  a conglomerate  mess,  like  some  cities  today,  it  may  have 
intensely  individual  character.  Years  ago  Karl  Kup  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  pointed  out  to  me  that  public  library  print 
departments  might  very  appropriately  take  a special  interest  in 
the  documentary  value  of  their  collections.  One  enterprise  he 
had  set  for  the  New  York  Public  Library  had  been  the  collect- 
ing of  prints  of  Venice,  from  the  fifteenth  century  on.  That  is 
only  one  of  the  New  York  Public’s  collections  which  has  great 
documentary  as  well  as  artistic  value.  Better  known,  because  it 
has  been  in  existence  longer  and  has  been  a boon  to  historians, 
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journalists  and  publishers,  is  the  Stokes  Collection,  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings  picturing  nineteenth-century 
America.  Here  in  Boston,  in  the  course  of  collecting  early 
French  lithographs  for  their  artistic  and  technical  interest,  we 
discovered  that  a remarkable  picture  of  Paris  about  1 820  was 
emerging.  Jean-Hcnri  Marlet  made  a series  of  eighty  litho- 
graphs showing  the  occupations  and  diversions  of  Paris.  The 
humblest  activities  and  the  most  prepossessing  were  pictured  by 
him  and  by  a number  of  his  contemporaries.  Until  the  era  of 
photography,  Boston’s  pictorial  legacy  contains  much  less  hu- 
man detail,  but  what  we  can  show  of  the  town  and  city  in  many 
chapters  of  its  life  is  very  extensive  indeed.  As  an  industry,  the 
graphic  arts  here  really  got  going  after  1820,  so  it  is  from  then 
on  that  our  Boston  documentary  collections  are  richest.  We 
collect  prints,  we  have  the  luck  to  get  an  occasional  drawing  or 
watercolor,  and  we  have  fme  collections  of  photographs  to 
which  we  add. 

Mr.  Kup  gave  some  other  equally  good  advice.  “Don’t  try 
to  compete  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  or  the  Fogg.  Special- 
ize. The  Boston  Public  Library  is  rich  in  nineteenth-century 
prints,  so  start  at  1800  and  build  great  depth  and  strength  in 
certain  areas.”  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing,  espe- 
cially in  French,  English  and  American  prints  and  drawings. 

How  do  we  collect?  We  pound  the  pavements.  Many  of  the 
best  opportunities  for  collecting  come  from  being  in  a gallery 
at  the  right  time.  I have  seen  an  interesting  print  sit  for  months 
in  a gallery,  then  be  snapped  up  instantly  when  a new  sales  list 
or  catalogue  was  mailed,  carrying  a description  to  a wide  audi- 
ence. I have  spent  so  much  time  in  certain  galleries,  and  learned 
so  much  there,  that  I think  of  these  particular  places  as  uni- 
versities. The  faculty  of  artists,  alive  in  their  art  whether  they 
are  living  or  dead,  is  staggeringly  larger  than  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  any  university  art  department  you  might  name,  and  the 
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art  itself  is  seen  at  first  hand,  not  filtered  through  camera  and 
slide  projector. 

There  are  different  levels  of  value  received  for  the  time  a 
collector  spends  to  see  things.  I fmd  that  time  spent  in  scholarly 
book  shops  hearteningly  often  means  the  chance  to  see,  in  stock, 
excellent  prints  and  drawings.  Then  there  are  declining  levels  of 
discovery,  all  the  way  down  to  crowded,  disorderly  stores  full 
of  odds  and  ends.  You  can  spend  a lot  of  time  in  these  places  and 
come  out  with  little  or  nothing  of  value. 

The  idiosyncratic  little  picture  shop  is  disappearing.  So  is  its 
creator  and  proprietor,  stationed,  lo,  these  many  years,  in  the 
swivel  chair  at  the  back  of  the  room,  beyond  all  the  high-piled 
tables  and  crowded  cabinets.  These  shops  were  built  not  so 
much  on  scholarly  knowledge  and  commercial  acumen  as  on  a 
sometimes  indiscriminate  love  of  pictures.  Years  ago,  when  it 
became  obvious  that  a crowded  picture  store  on  Brattle  Street 
would  soon  be  going  out  of  business,  Paul  Swenson  and  I spent 
two  mornings  and  an  afternoon  going  through  the  stock.  We 
found  nineteenth-century  New  England  portraits  and  views 
which  the  Library  was  able  to  purchase,  adding  handsomely  to 
what  was  already  here.  I now  wish  we  had  tried  to  buy  the 
collection  of  postcards  and  small  prints  which  filled  file  cabinets 
banked  along  one  wall. 

There  are  roughly  thirty  print  rooms  in  museums  and  li- 
braries across  the  country  which  have  enough  stature  to  be 
visible  as  points  of  communication  and  potential  patronage, 
and  the  Boston  Public  Library’s  is  one  of  them.  It  would  be  a 
pathetic  situation  if  these  public  print  rooms  bought  only  the 
work  of  dead  artists.  Just  about  all  of  them,  as  far  as  I know,  buy 
contemporary  art  as  well  as  art  of  the  past,  but  I doubt  if  you 
could  get  any  two  curators  to  give  you  the  same  definition  of 
their  standards  of  selection. 

The  artists  who  come  through  our  doors  are  many.  If  you 
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decline  to  form  opinions  of  the  comparative  merits  of  their 
work,  then  you  may  well  choose  to  buy  one  or  two  prints  from 
each  person — “to  keep  yourself  covered”,  as  the  saying  goes. 
Personally,  I think  this  is  a prime  way  to  fritter  away  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  there  are  a great  many  people  from 
whom  we  do  not  buy,  I resist  temptations  to  comment  some- 
times with  brutal  frankness  on  the  quality  of  much  of  what  we 
see. 

We  simply  concentrate  on  looking  carefully  and  thought- 
fully at  what  is  shown,  and  behaving  courteously.  From  time 
to  time,  someone  to  our  great  pleasure,  and  also  relief,  shows  us 
work  that  to  us  is  exciting  in  its  quality  and  offers  a real  op- 
portunity to  the  Library.  But  quality  is  something  you  don’t 
just  wait  for;  you  have  to  go  through  many  a door  yourself  in 
search  of  it. 

As  a matter  of  policy,  we  realize  that  a very  large  annual 
budget  would  be  necessary  to  collect  the  work  of  all  those 
contemporary  printmakers  who  seem  to  us  to  be  doing  work 
of  significance.  A very  conservative  start  for  year-to-year  col- 
lecting of  this  kind,  on  an  international  scale,  would  be  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars  a year.  To  collect  just  the  American 
printmaking  which  we  think  has  intense  meaning  and  interest 
might  involve  a minimum  annual  budget  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. So  in  our  collecting  of  contemporary  art  we  concentrate 
on  artists  living  in  Massachusetts,  and  do  not  hesitate  from  time 
to  time  to  honor  this  rule  by  breaking  it. 

The  collecting  of  institutions  often  is  inhibited  by  the  division 
of  authority.  An  assistant  curator  may  have  the  power  to  sug- 
gest purchases,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  curator,  who  in 
turn  will  have  to  ask  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  Many  a 
curator  speaks  of  “my  committee”.  “I  wonder  if  I could  have 
that  on  approval  so  I could  show  it  to  my  committee.”  Paul 
Swenson  and  I are  in  an  enviable  position,  for  here  at  the  B.P.L. 
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there  is  no  committee.  If  we  want  to  buy  something,  and  the 
money  is  available,  we  buy  it.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  trust 
curators  in  this  way;  personally,  I think  the  advantages  greatly 
outweigh  the  possible  disadvantages.  Many  institutions  which 
collect  art  have  an  exceptionally  cumbersome  way  of  doing 
business. 

One  of  our  techniques  of  collecting  is  the  project,  and  I sus- 
pect we  will  always  have  more  projects  than  any  conceivable 
amount  of  budget  could  take  care  of.  The  healthy  result  is  that 
we  are  forced  to  give  priorities.  We  decided  (and  we  were  late- 
comers) to  collect  French  artists  who  worked  in  color  lithog- 
raphy in  the  1890’s.  The  Library  owns  most  of  Toulouse  Lau- 
trec’s  important  lithographs  in  color,  and  a number  of  Bon- 
nard’s, but  the  work  of  many  of  their  contemporaries  was  not 
in  this  collection.  One  hot  summer,  Lucia  Blackwelder  toiled 
over  the  job  of  making  a translation  of  Andre  Mellerio’s  book- 
let, written  in  Paris  in  the  1890’s,  in  which  he  lists  the  artists 
who  were  experimenting  in  color  lithography,  and  talks  also 
about  their  publishers  and  printers.  He  names  more  than  forty 
artists;  some  of  them  we  still  don’t  know  at  first  hand  through 
examples  of  their  work.  But  we  learned  a lot,  and  the  project, 
to  date,  has  been  moderately  successful.  It  has  brought  probably 
thirty  prints  to  the  Library — prints  by  Luce,  Guillaumin,  De 
Feure,  Denis,  Riviere,  Dulac,  Grasset,  Aman-Jean,  Mucha  and 
others.  One  of  the  useful  things  the  project  did  was  to  wake 
us  up  to  opportunities  which  existed  then,  and  still  exist,  to 
collect  French  posters  of  the  Nineties. 

Our  publishing  projects  also  stimulate  collecting.  Two  years 
ago,  Francis  Comstock  told  us  that  he  wanted  to  undertake  a 
book  on  the  work  of  Thomas  W.  Nason.  The  Library  at  that 
time  owned  about  eighty  of  Nason’s  prints.  It  seemed  to  us 
quite  a sizable  collection.  However,  we  felt  that  if  the  Library 
was  to  be  a base  of  research  for  the  book,  the  collection  here 
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should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  Mr.  Nason  was  extremely 
generous;  Mr.  Comstock  supplied  encouragement  and  scholar- 
ly knowledge  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  acquire  what  is  still 
the  only  Nason  watercolor  here.  There  are  now  500  prints  by 
Nason  in  the  Library,  along  with  drawings,  the  watercolor  and 
a number  of  his  engraved  blocks. 

Incidentally,  who  ever  thought  of  Nason  drawings  and  wa- 
tercolors?  Nason  is  a printmaker.  No  one  would  deny  this,  but 
it  seemed  reasonable  enough  to  assume  that  he  also  made  draw- 
ings and  worked  in  other  ways.  It  has  been  exciting  to  discover 
other  areas  of  his  work. 

Among  dealers  and  collectors  of  art,  there  are  many  impulses, 
many  philosophies,  many  approaches  and  temperaments.  Your 
collecting  fortunes  depend  primarily  on  your  ability  to  learn — 
not  only  about  prints  and  their  makers,  but  also  about  people 
who  collect.  You  may  come  to  realize  that  there  are  many  little 
worlds  of  collecting  interests.  Your  own  world  can  be  narrow, 
if  you  choose  to  make  it  so,  but  you  may  find  it  intensely  re- 
warding to  cross  boundaries.  As  you  do,  collecting  opportuni- 
ties spring  up.  Through  Francis  Comstock,  whose  book,  A 
Gothic  Vision:  The  Work  of  F.  L.  Griggs , started  our  Print  De- 
partment’s publishing  program,  I have  met  or  corresponded 
with  a number  of  people  in  England  who  knew  Griggs  or  who 
since  his  death  in  193  8 have  been  interested  in  him  and  his  work. 
One  is  a bearded  restorer  of  paintings  who  lives  in  a decaying 
Victorian  house  outside  London.  I have  visited  this  man  twice. 
In  the  incredible  disorder  of  his  house,  I became  aware  that 
there  were  oil  paintings  by  Charles  Shannon  on  the  walls,  and 
bronzes  by  Charles  Ricketts  on  the  tables.  Later  I saw  drawings 
by  Shannon  in  the  hall,  and  later  still  I learned  that  my  host’s 
collection  included  Shannon’s  own  scrapbook  or  portfolio  in 
which  he  kept  proofs  of  his  prints.  Eventually  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  was  able  to  buy  these  prints,  and  we  believe  that  the 
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finest  American  collection  of  Shannon’s  printmaking  is  here  at 
the  Library.  It  contains  about  150  prints.  In  our  present  exhibi- 
tion there  are  three  examples  of  Shannon’s  sensitive  work,  in- 
cluding his  lithograph  portrait  of  Max  Beerbohm  as  an  elegant 
and  rather  dandified  young  man. 

There  is  a corollary  to  a willingness  to  cross  boundaries.  It  is  a 
willingness  to  make  quiet  judgments,  to  avoid  dogmatism,  and 
to  know  that  you  still  have  a lot  to  learn.  If  something  has  no 
meaning  for  you,  that’s  a good  reason  for  not  buying  it.  But  if 
you  go  on  from  there  to  condemn  it  and  slam  the  door  on  it, 
you’re  just  encouraging  a hardening  of  your  mind.  You  can  live 
without  it;  good,  do  so.  But  at  some  time  you  may  look  at  it 
again  and  see  something  in  it;  at  least  let  that  be  a possibility. 
In  a world  as  fragmented  and  various  as  ours,  that  is  a common- 
sense  precaution.  “There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Horatio,  / Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

Collectors  differ  in  many  characteristics,  including  intelli- 
gence; one  of  the  most  important  ways  they  differ  is  in  their 
instincts.  Some  aren’t  sure  enough  of  themselves  ever  to  trust 
their  instincts;  they  seek  out  advice  and  help,  yet  never  have 
confidence  in  what  is  offered  them.  Some  go  through  agonies 
of  indecision.  But  some  are  blessed  by  built-in  radar  sets,  on 
which  old  friendships  or  stored-away  knowledge,  along  with 
constant  study,  bring  up  blips  on  the  screen.  Sometimes  study 
and  thought  may  lead  to  a strong  desire  for  something  at  just 
the  moment  that  very  print  may  be  coming  on  the  market.  I 
think  of  Heinrich  Schwarz  at  Wesleyan  University’s  Davison 
Art  Center  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  am  convinced 
that  good  radar  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  superb  collecting  for 
Wesleyan  which  he  does  every  year. 

In  collecting,  as  in  science,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  simul- 
taneous discovery.  Curators  in  different  institutions  may  begin 
to  realize  at  pretty  much  the  same  time  that  something  not 
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actively  collected  in  the  past,  or  in  recent  years,  really  is  worth 
collecting.  This  has  been  happening  to  American  posters  of  the 
1890’s  designed  by  artists  including  Will  Bradley,  Ethel  Reed 
and  Edward  Penfield.  At  the  Boston  Public  Library  we  had  the 
good  luck,  several  years  ago,  to  buy  a collection  of  four  hun- 
dred of  these  posters  in  fme  condition.  We  did  so  with  a sense 
of  originality,  and  it  was  only  later  that  we  began  finding  that 
other  institutions  had  been  acquiring  the  same  posters  from 
other  sources  at  much  the  same  time. 

Another  collecting  phenomenon  is  the  curious  list  of  artists 
whom  institutions  steer  clear  of,  or  whom  collectors  know  only 
by  a tag  which  has  stuck.  Rowlandson  long  ago  was  tagged  as  a 
caricaturist — perhaps  the  meaning  might  be  conveyed  more 
clearly  by  saying  a mere  caricaturist — and  as  a result  it  was 
possible  for  many  years  to  obtain  superb  landscape  drawings  by 
him  without  great  expense.  His  landscapes  command  higher 
prices  now,  but  how  long  it  took  for  prices  to  catch  up  with  the 
truth!  The  entire  field  of  caricature,  in  fact,  remains  under- 
estimated. Great  artists  have  turned  their  talents  to  caricature, 
and  more  collectors  are  going  to  be  discovering  this  in  years  to 
come. 

The  artist  whose  reputation  scares  off  collectors  may  have  had 
a taste  for  the  pornographic  or  erotic;  an  example  is  Felicien 
Rops.  Rops  had  a liking  for  nude  women  and  spent  time  making 
drawings  in  bordellos.  Why  this  should  be  a reason  for  shunning 
a fme  drawing,  I do  not  know.  Moreover,  a label  of  any  kind 
for  Rops  as  an  artist  is  particularly  misleading.  He  dealt  with 
many  aspects  of  life,  often  with  biting  wit  and  insight.  Mention 
him  to  collectors  and  you  get  a knowing  laugh  which  in  reality 
isn’t  very  knowing  after  all.  Such  vagaries  of  viewpoint  offer 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  willing  to  keep  their  eyes  open 
and  trust  their  own  judgments. 

A great  many  collecting  opportunities  have  to  do  with  works 
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of  secondary  importance.  Our  present  exhibition  contains  three 
luminous  chromolithographs  issued  by  Louis  Prang  in  Boston 
about  1890.  They  are  very  pretty  indeed,  and  of  great  technical 
interest,  for  they  probably  were  printed  from  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  stones,  each  adding  a new  color  in  the  building-up 
of  the  final  effect.  The  Boston  Public  Library  hopefully  is  going 
to  be  the  center  of  information  about  Prang  and  his  remarkable 
accomplishments  in  color  printing;  we  have  collected  with  this 
as  our  goal.  But  why  pretend  that  the  Prangs  are  of  primary, 
universal  importance,  speaking  to  the  heart  and  mind  as  a print 
by  Dtirer  or  Rembrandt  or  Goya  may?  Much  of  what  we 
collect  has  specialized  interest,  but  we  are  proud,  also,  to  own 
works  of  art  of  primary  importance,  and  it  is  a great  privilege 
to  be  able  to  exhibit  them. 

Although  our  policy  is  not  to  collect  prints  before  1 800,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  breaking  this  rule  recently  to  purchase  an 
impression  ofDiirer’s  copperplate  engraving  of  1505,  The  Small 
Horse.  This  was  an  appropriate  addition  to  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  Diirer’s  prints  which  came  to  the  Library  by  gift  from 
Albert  Wiggin,  by  bequest  from  Lee  Friedman,  and  from  the 
estate  of  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge.  In  such  ways,  a public  collection 
comes  to  hold  more  of  our  legacy  of  human  experience  and 
expression. 
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R.  E.  LEWIS 


The  Pleasure  of  Learning,  Looking, 
the  Excitement  of  Buying 


I USE  it  as  an  excuse  but  early  this  week  I lost  all  of  my  pri- 
vate  papers  in  a robbery  in  the  hotel  I was  in  and  my  very  care- 
fully written-out  speech  which  was  to  be  published  was  in  that. 
I haven’t  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it  all  over  again;  and  I can’t 
remember  what  it  said,  anyhow.  And  so,  you’re  going  to  be 
exposed  to  something  the  dealer  is  exceedingly  fond  of  or  at 
least  this  dealer  is:  I have  a captive  audience;  and  I can  tell  you 
what  I think  of  collectors  and  curators;  and  I can  also  tell  you 
something  that  I doubt  that  any  of  you  know  and  that  is:  what 
it’s  like  to  be  a dealer. 

One  thing  I fmd  is  that  people  have,  as  they  do  about  practi- 
cally everything  else  in  life,  quite  firm  ideas  which  have  never 
been  examined  about  dealers  and  their  personalities  and  the 
way  they  work.  I like  to  refer  to  these  as  simple  ideas;  and  these 
simple  ideas,  of  course,  are  quite  appropriate  part  of  the  time 
and  depend  a great  deal  on  whom  you’re  referring  to,  since 
some  of  us  are  simple  completely  and  some  of  us  are  simple  in 
certain  aspects. 

The  most  simple  idea  I would  imagine,  if  I asked  you  to  tell 
me  what  a dealer  is  like,  and  there  were  volunteers,  is  that  a 
dealer  is  more  interested  in  money  than  he  is  in  prints.  Well, 
I’ve  had  many  opportunities  in  which  I had  the  choice  and  I 
usually  fmd  I prefer  the  prints.  This  varies  from  dealer  to 
dealer,  but  one  of  the  things  I might  bring  up  is  that  if  you  ever 
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are  conversing  privately  with  a dealer  (and  many  people  do 
because  we  get  invited  all  over  the  place  out  of  some  sort  of 
curiosity),  don’t  discuss  values  with  him  because,  really,  once 
we’re  away  from  business,  we  don’t  care.  If  I’m  with  other 
dealers,  we  might  discuss  the  crazy  price  that  somebody  (usually 
a private  party)  paid  in  the  last  auction;  but  rather  than  that, 
we’d  probably  discuss  something  that  had  to  do  with  some  new 
state  we  found  or  a marvelous  artist  that  neither  of  us  knew 
anything  about  until  then.  Really,  we  talk  about  things  that 
have  to  do  with  prints  and  not  the  price.  But,  many  times  when 
I’m  with,  privately  with,  collectors,  it’s  price,  price,  price.  “What 
do  you  think  this  one  is  worth  now,  Mr.  Lewis?”  And  “Do  you 
know  that  I only  paid  $10  for  that?”  And  “Could  I improve  on 
this  one  for  say  in  the  price  range  of . . . ?”  And  all  of  these 
things  which  are  an  utter  bore. 

Another  one  of  the  simple  ideas  is  that  dealers  are  primarily 
merchants.  I think  most  print  dealers  are  not  very  good  mer- 
chants, if  you  come  right  down  to  it.  Many  of  us,  myself  in- 
cluded, are  really  collectors  at  heart  and  would  rather  buy  than 
sell;  some  of  us  are  more  interested  in  research  and  scholarship 
than  in  selling. 

Another  thing  about  dealers  is  that  they  are  described  as  being 
frustrated  something  elses.  I used  to  be  an  artist.  Then  I dis- 
covered when  I became  a dealer  that  if  I returned  to  being  an 
artist,  I would  be  a frustrated  dealer  and  not  the  other  way 
around. 

Then,  another  simple  idea  is  that  the  procedures  dealers  use 
are  very  easily  analyzed.  For  instance,  when  we  go  buying  (and 
I spend  almost  all  my  time  either  on  buying  or  researching; 
that’s  my  department.  However,  I can’t  think  of  anybody  who 
works  for  me  who  doesn’t  do  the  same  thing)  that  we  buy  to 
sell.  Occasionally,  you  can  buy  to  sell,  if  you’ve  got  a serious 
collector  who  is  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing.  From  my  ex- 
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perience  as  a young  dealer,  I would  say  that  any  dealer  who 
bought  to  sell  would  be  out  of  business  in  six  months  because 
you  have  no  way  of  judging  the  whims  of  your  audience. 

I remember  once  visiting  a Paris  print  dealer,  and  I was  look- 
ing through  things  and  making  a stack  which  I would  go 
through  again  during  the  week,  and  he  came  over  and  looked 
through  the  stack  and  he  said,  “I  don’t  understand  you.  You 
don’t  buy  anything  that  Americans  ask  for  when  they  come 
here.”  So  I said,  “That’s  the  secret.”  So  he  said,  “You  know, 
you  may  be  right  because  last  year  every  American  who  came 
in,  or,  pardon  me,  every  American  couple  who  came  in,  the 
woman  said,  ‘Have  you  any  color  lithographs  by  Zao  Wou-Ki, 
Hans  Erni,  or  Johnny  Friedlaender?’  ” And  he  said,  “We  put 
together  a tremendous  stock  of  these  things  and  we  were  selling 
them  daily.  And  then,  all  of  a sudden,  about  last  November,  it 
stopped.”  He  said,  “What  happened?”  I said,  “I  guess  you  used 
up  the  American  market.”  So  he  said,  “Well,  it’s  very  depress- 
ing because  down  in  our  basement  we  now  have  a tremendous 
supply  of  these  things  and  I hope  somebody  comes  in  and  asks 
for  them.”  Well,  I was  there  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  sure 
enough  the  door  opened,  and  an  American  woman’s  voice 
said,  “Do  you  have  any  ...”  and  went  through  the  routine. 
And  my  friend  looked  over  at  me  with  a great  smile  and  he 
turned  to  her  and  said,  “Yes,  we  do,  Madam.  If  you  will  excuse 
me,  I will  go  to  the  safe  and  get  them  out.” 

But  another  one  of  the  things  that  everybody  has  analyzed 
very  carefully  is  how  much  of  a markup  the  dealer  should 
make.  And  I have  people  come  in  and  announce  to  me,  “Well, 
I think  ten  per  cent  is  enough  for  anybody.”  That’s  a very  in- 
teresting idea,  especially  since  one  might  have  the  print  in  stock 
for  fifteen  years  and  be  paying  taxes  on  it  every  year.  Or  they 
decide  you  must  have  doubled  your  original  cost  (I  don’t  know 
why  they’d  decide  that)  or,  if  they’re  really  wildly  hostile  to  a 
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dealer,  they  decide  what  your  acquired  price  should  be.  In  fact, 
I can  tell  you  what  your  markup  is.  Your  markup  is  a profit, 
and  it  maybe  that  it  amounts  to  virtually  nothing  (if  it  is  some- 
thing you  wanted  badly  and  paid  well  for).  Or  your  markup 
might  very  well  be  five,  ten,  a hundred  times,  if  the  print  came 
in  a collection,  or  if  it  has  now  become  worth  money  after  you 
were  sitting  on  it  all  this  time.  If  somebody  has  a solution  to 
this  problem,  they’ve  never  told  me.  They  just  tell  me  what 
they  think  it  should  be;  and  they  are  very  righteous  about  it, 
usually,  if  they  bring  it  up. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  dealer  will  always  try  to  sell  you 
the  worst  thing  first.  Actually,  in  some  countries  this  is  true.  I’ve 
never  been  to  Japan  without  being  started  out  with  deceptive 
reproductions  and  worked  through  the  whole  routine  till  at 
last  they  were  showing  fme  prints.  However,  I don’t  think  that’s 
the  way  it  is  done  in  America;  and  it  could  very  well  be  that  if 
you  seem  sincere  and  really  like  things,  you’ll  be  shown  the 
best  things  first. 

And  the  last  of  the  simple  ideas  I could  remember,  offhand, 
was  that  dealers  do  not  have  firm  prices.  If,  in  fact,  the  price  is 
there,  it  doesn’t  mean  a thing.  I can  speak  for  many  of  the 
dealers  I know:  it  means  a thing.  That’s  the  price.  Now  there 
are  dealers  who  use  marvelous  systems  of  codes  so  that,  theo- 
retically, you  don’t  know  what  the  price  is.  Then  they  hand 
you,  as  one  dealer  does  in  Paris,  a card  which  says  what  the  code 
amounts  to.  I don’t  know  what  the  point  of  it  is.  Then  other 
dealers  use  a code  but  just  a code.  But  the  trouble  is  that  if  you 
have  any  sense,  or  you  talk  with  them,  you  know  what  the 
code  is  and  always  know  what  the  code  is  because  they  never 
change  it. 

However,  there  are  many  dealers  whom  I personally  would 
criticize  who  don’t  use  firm  prices.  In  fact,  they  don’t  mark  the 
thing  at  all.  And  it’s  just  a difference  in  approach.  Therefore,  I 
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suggest  that  if  you  go  to  one  of  those  dealers,  wear  your  old 
shoes  that  day. 

Now,  some  of  the  things  which  I might  bring  up  while  I 
have  you  trapped  here,  are  certain  procedures  you  might  use 
when  going  into  a print  shop.  Might  I suggest  an  open  mind 
and  an  idea  of  what  you’re  interested  in  and  some  enthusiasm? 
We  don’t  mind  hostility,  we  see  a lot  of  it,  but  just  plain  indif- 
ference is  the  most  appalling  thing;  it  ruins  the  whole  day.  I 
imagine  curators  have  this  same  problem,  and  probably  many 
collectors.  When  they  get  so-called  friends  over  to  look  at  their 
treasures,  the  friends  go  “Ahhhh.  How  much  did  you  pay  for 
them?”  Another  procedure  which  I would  suggest,  but  maybe 
I’m  hypersensitive,  is:  do  not  laugh  at  anything.  You  may  be 
knocking  something  that,  although  it  looks  like  nothing  to 
you,  happens  to  mean  a great  deal  to  the  shop  owner.  I have  all 
sorts  of  peculiar  interests,  and  if  somebody  stumbles  on  one  of 
them  and  says  something  derogatory,  I find  it  very  offensive. 
I never  knock  anything,  and  I go  in  plenty  of  shops  where  there 
are  things  worth  knocking.  But  then  I have  an  advantage.  I 
only  feel  like  knocking  when  I know  something  about  it. 

I might  add  that  if  you  go  searching  for  prints,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  discuss  with  the  best  local  collectors  and  curators  where 
to  go.  Personally,  I’ve  never  found  anything,  and  this  finding 
business  is  quite  hysterical.  When  I come  back  from  a buying 
trip,  nobody  says  to  me,  “What  did  you  buy?”  They  say, 
“What  did  you  find?”  It’s  a peculiar  thing.  What  am  I going  to 
“find”  at  Sotheby’s?  Or  at  Colnaghi’s?  If  it’s  what  I’m  interest- 
ed in,  and  if  it’s  what  I want,  and  if  the  price  is  right,  I buy  it. 
It’s  very  simple.  The  only  find  I ever  made  almost  ended  in 
disaster.  And  I didn’t  look  for  it.  I stepped  out  of  my  London 
hotel  and  walked  two  doors  down  and  there,  in  an  antique- 
shop  window,  was  an  Audubon  watercolor.  And  we  looked  at 
each  other  for  some  time.  It  was  the  study  for  a plate  he  did  for 
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the  Quadrupeds , and  I decided  that  although  these  were  rats,  I 
liked  them  anyway,  and  I went  in,  and  I said,  “Those  are  very 
beautiful  rats,  and  they  seem  to  be  American.”  (It  wasn’t 
signed  where  you  could  see  it.)  And  there  were  notes  on  it,  in- 
dicating how  it  should  be  printed,  which  later  turned  out  to  be 
for  the  Quadrupeds  book.  Anyway,  I made  this  comment  to  the 
dealer,  and  she  said,  “I  think  they’re  ghastly!”  So  I said,  “Well, 
then?”  She  said,  “Well,  if  you  really  want  them,  they’re  nine 
pounds  ten.”  So  I said,  “I  never  wanted  anything  more.”  And 
I took  them.  I still  didn’t  know  the  watercolor  was  signed,  be- 
cause I happened  to  be  leaving  that  afternoon  and  had  to  leave 
it  at  my  hotel  for  a month.  When  I came  back  and  got  it  un- 
framed, I found  it  was  signed  and  the  location,  the  whole  thing, 
was  there,  and  then  I tracked  it  to  the  plate  in  the  Quadrupeds. 

Subsequently,  I decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  rats 
was  to  leave  the  watercolor  in  London  and  sell  it  at  Sotheby’s. 
It  saved  me  a lot  of  trouble  saying  to  people  and  guests,  “It’s 
tree  rats.  I know  you  prefer  squirrels,”  and  so  on.  And  Sotheby’s 
said  to  me,  “Oh,  we’re  very  happy  to  have  this.  What  reserve 
would  you  like?”And  I said, “Well,  it’s  very  hard  to  be  straight- 
forward about  that,  since  I already  had  to  pay  nine  pounds  ten, 
and  I can’t  exactly  protect  myself,  can  I?  Because  I presume  I 
will  make  a profit  out  of  this.”  And  they  said,  “Well,  we  sug- 
gest thus  and  so,”  and  I said,  “Fine,”  and  then  the  auction  oc- 
curred and  they  sold  it  for  less  than  my  reserve,  which  I thought 
rather  odd.  But  they  did  sell  it,  and  the  auctioneer  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  “I  couldn’t  drag  any  more  bids  out  of  it  from  any- 
body. It  must  have  been  the  subject.”  I said,  “Yes,  it  must  have 
been  the  subject.  Thank  you  for  selling.”  He  said,  “Nobody 
ever  said  that  to  me  before.”  I said,  “No,  I’m  very  glad,  you 
know,  it’s  over  with.  That’s  fine,  I made  a nice  profit,  some- 
thing like  nine  thousand  per  cent.  I don’t  want  to  be  a pig  about 
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I can’t  ever  remember  “finding”  anything  else,  and  I think  it’s 
a complete  waste  of  time.  If  one  wants  to  spend  one’s  time  with 
little  kinds  of  obscurities,  fme.  Hunt  where  there  are  little  kinds 
of  obscurities. 

Another  suggestion:  don’t  get  angry  or  annoyed  with  the 
dealer  because  he  happens  to  handle  what  you  don’t  like.  For 
example,  we  deal  in  old  Japanese  prints.  We  deal  in  more  or 
less  modern  Japanese  prints.  We  deal  in  old  European  engrav- 
ings, etc.,  and  we  deal  in  established  modems,  mostly  because 
the  field  of  strictly  contemporary  modems  requires  salesman- 
ship; you  work  on  a commission  basis  and  so  on,  and  we’re  not 
set  up  that  way.  But  our  buyers  of  Diirers  object  to  Japanese 
prints.  Our  buyers  of  Utamaro  are  wondering  what  we  are 
doing  with  Gericault.  This  one  says,  “How  can  you  possibly 
like  Kirchner  and  Rembrandt?”  I don’t  know,  I just  do.  And 
they  get  very  annoyed. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  because  of  differences  in  dealers, 
you  will  also  find  differences  in  emphasis,  which  you  might  not 
understand.  When  a dealer  buys  a print,  depending  upon  the 
dealer  and  what  he  has  in  mind,  the  print  may  vary  very  much. 
For  example,  if  he  has  a catalogue  coming  out  with  illustrations, 
he  may,  in  fact,  pay  a record  price  for  something  which  he 
wouldn’t  look  at  otherwise,  but  which  he  needs  for  his  catalogue. 
If  he  has  an  exhibition  coming  up,  he  may  do  a similar  thing,  or 
he  may  buy  a lot  of  prints  by  a man  whom  he  never  showed  the 
slightest  interest  in,  before.  We’re  building  several  shows,  and 
so  I’m  buying  Castiglione.  Well,  I like  Castiglione  very  much 
but  I don’t  ever  remember  selling  any  of  them.  We’re  buying 
for  a purpose  and  not  for  selling,  and  when  we  do  an  exhibi- 
tion we  literally  don’t  care  if  anybody  buys  these  things.  They 
seem  to,  anyhow.  It’s  a shop,  and  that’s  what  you  come  in  for. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  learning,  looking,  the  ex- 
citement of  buying,  and  it’s  very  rewarding.  The  dealer  might 
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buy  in  various  price  ranges  so  that  he  satisfies  all  different  kinds 
of  clients.  For  example,  our  favorite  kind  of  client  is  young. 
(No  offense.)  And  because  of  that,  we  have  to  have  a certain 
number  of  relatively  inexpensive  prints.  But  it’s  rather  strange 
that  our  young  favorite  clients,  in  fact,  will  very  often  spend 
far  more  for  a good  print  than  our  older,  established  clients. 
They  seem  to  mean  more  to  them,  and  the  best  collection  of 
German  expressionist  prints  I know  of  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  is  owned  by  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Another  reason  that  dealers  buy  prints,  certain  prints,  is  from 
being  in  certain  places.  An  auction  is  a dangerous  place,  may  I 
say,  for  laymen  to  go.  If  you  are  going  to  collect,  you’re  com- 
peting with  a combination  that’s  unbeatable — a combination 
made  up  of  on  the  one  hand  the  people  who  know  the  most  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  most  for  that  kind  of  art,  and  on  the  other 
hand  of  a product  which  our  culture  seems  to  produce  in  vast 
quantities  (I  can’t  think  of  a better  word  than  schlemihls). 

The  Noel-Usticke  Collection  of  Rembrandt’s  etchings  came 
up  in  two  parts.  One  part  was  sold  at  about  the  end  of  October 
and  set  world  record  prices,  and  the  other  part  was  sold  at  the 
beginning  of  this  week  (in  two  days).  You  watched  the  experts 
buying  the  really  fine  prints  at  phenomenal  prices  because  many 
of  these  prices  were  commission  prices:  there  is  a collector  who 
wants  the  prints  who  commissions  a buyer  at  the  sale.  There  is 
no  further  profit  involved,  and  there  are  record  prices  because 
you  get  a few  commissions  competing  with  each  other.  There’s 
no  end  to  it.  Very  often  that  sort  of  collector  gives  an  order 
to  bid  which  is:  “I  want  that.”  If  the  same  print  were  put  up  for 
sale  the  next  day,  it  would  sell  for  ten  per  cent.  Then  you  have 
people  who  never  thought  even  to  read  the  catalogue  of  the 
sale  and  so,  even  though  the  catalogue  description  of  a print 
will  say  “A  weak  impression,  a large  tear  in  the  left  margin” 
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and  dien  down  below  it  will  say, “the  eleventh  of  Noel-Usticke’s 
eleven  states,  retouched  by  Watelet,  Jean,  Bernard;  probably 
published  in  the  nineteenth  century,” — somebody  will  buy  it 
for  $1,200,  and  think  he  has  outsmarted  all  the  dealers. 

When  you  find  yourself  in  that  sort  of  place,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  nothing.  It’s  a mistake  to  think  that  if  you  go  to  auction, 
as  opposed  to  visiting  a dealer,  that  you  are  buying  at  your  own 
price.  You’re  not  buying  at  your  own  price  and,  may  I say, 
there  are  plenty  of  so-called  reputable  auction  houses  where 
even  if  nobody  were  there,  you’re  not  buying  at  your  own 
price.  One  of  the  great  European  auction  houses  uses  a system 
of  bouncing  off  the  walls  which  is  absolutely  incredible.  In  fact, 
it’s  just  one  man  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  who’s  quite 
bewildered,  and  the  auctioneer,  after  all  this,  looks  at  him  and 
. . . “Sold.” 

Well,  I must  come  to  a halt,  I suspect,  and  I’m  sorry  to  have 
made  this  so  incredibly  informal  but  I can  blame  it,  as  I said,  on 
the  thief  who  took  my  papers.  I want  you  to  know  one  thing 
about  Boston  which  you  might  not  know:  I don’t  think  really 
any  other  American  city  has  a group  of  people  like  you  or  a 
place  like  this.  Thank  you. 
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